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impression upon Latin-American opinion and helped more than any
other political factor to prepare the way for fruitful co-operation
between the United States and the Latin-American delegations at
the Montevideo Conference.
It was, however, in the economic field that the change from a
Republican to a Democratic regime at Washington was likely to have
its most profound effects upon the relations between the United
States and Latin America. Under President Hoover's Administra-
tion these relations had been gradually changing for the better as the
State Department developed its new policy; but the improvement
had been less marked than might have been anticipated, and this
disappointing result was largely due to the fact that political con-
cessions on the part of the United States had not been accompanied
by any lowering of tariff walls. The United States tariff was one of
the principal causes of Latin-American discontent, and so long as
this grievance remained unredressed there was little prospect of a
genuine and lasting detente. Before the onset of the World Economic
Crisis in 1929, the tariff policy of the United States had borne most
hardly upon agricultural countries such as Argentina, whose staple
products were in direct competition with the products of the Ameri-
can farmer; but as the crisis grew in intensity and new duties were
imposed at Washington, Latin-American countries whose trade with
the United States was mainly non-competitive also suffered severely
from the limitations imposed on their markets. Early in 1932, for
instance, Chile and Peru became seriously concerned at proposals
for a new American duty on copper, and they consulted together as
to the possibilities of forming a Latin-American customs union to
take defensive action against the United States. Mexico also took part
in the negotiations, and Argentina was reported in May 1932 to be
favourably disposed towards the project.1 At the same time, a bill was
introduced into the Peruvian Congress empowering the Government
to impose a prohibitive duty on all imports from the United States.
Meanwhile, even without the adoption of special measures of
retaliation, the export trade from the United States to Latin America
had been declining rapidly, although the fall was not quite so serious
as in the case of the export trade from Latin America to the United
States.2 When Mr. Roosevelt opened his presidential campaign in
1 Some years earlier, Argentina had herself suggested a South American
customs union, but at that time the United States tariff was directed mainly
against agricultural produce, and Peru and Chile were therefore not interested
in the suggestion.
3 In 1929, the value of the United States import trade from Latin America
was rather more than $1,000,000,000 and the value of the export trade a little